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INTRODUCTION. 


The  following  Letter,  will,  I trust,  receive 
all  the  indulgence  it  stands  in  need  of.  Jt  is 
not  so  full  a discussion  of  the  subject  as  might 
be  expected  or  required  ; it  will  nevertheless,  1 
hope,  be  sufficient  to  awaken  the  attention  of 
others,  to  a question,  which  if  it  shall  be  brought 
before  Parliament,  and  poor  laws  enacted  for 
Ireland,  will,  in  my  apprehension,  still  more 
effectually  tarnish  and  degenerate  the  character 
of  a country  already  oppressed  by  poverty,  and 
degraded  by  its  wretchedness.  My  anxiety  has 
made  me  sanguine,  but  if  I have  been  betrayed 
into  warmth,  or  have  expressed  myself  too  con- 
fidently, it  must  be  attributed  to  the  desire  of 
averting  what  1 think  an  evil,  likely  to  produce 
all  the  ill  e ffect  I anticipate,  and  which  1 fear 
would  be  most  severely  felt  in  this  country. 
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TO 


JAMES  GRATTAJY \ ESQ.  M.  P . 


sir* 

The  state  of  degradation  to  which  this 
country  is  reduced  by  poverty*  and  the  miseries 
occasioned  by  want  of  employment  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people*  and  the  conflicting  opini- 
ons in  matters  of  religion*  induces"  every  one 
who  wishes  for  peace  and  good  order*  to  suggest 
such  expedients  as  appear  to  him  likely  to  pro- 
duce that  effect;  and  it  appears,  Sir*  by  the 
public  newspapers,  that  it  has  occurred  to  you, 
some  benefit  will  be  produced  by  the  introduction 
of  poor  laws  in  Ireland*  and  with  that  view*  that 
you  have  given  notice  of  a motion  to  the  House 
of  Commons*  to  bring  in  a bill  connected  with 
the  subject.  For  your  motives  I am  inclined  to 
give  you  all  possible  credit*  convinced  as  I am, 
that  you  would  not  suggest  any  measure  to  be 
adopted  by  parliament*  that  you  did  not  think 
calculated  to  restore  and  secure  tranquillity  in 
Ireland*  and  to  the  population  of  it  the  full  en- 
joyment of  those  blessings  which  she  is  capable 
of  affording  in  a very  eminent  degree— commer- 
cial, and  otherwise.  But  it  often  occurs*  that 
with  the  best  means  of  information*  and  the 
purest  intentions,  we  mistake  the  path  that 
should  be  pursued  to  arrive  at  the  object  of 
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our  wishes.  New  systems  are  generally  popu- 
lar but  their  true  character  seldom  developes 
itself  until  it  is  too  late  to  recede ; perhaps  not 
until  the  blessings  we  have  parted  with  are  be- 
yond regaining ; and  then  one  expedient  is  heap- 
ed upon  another,  which  instead  of  mending,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  makes  the  matter  worse 
than  it  was,  and  therefore  before,  we  adopt  poor 
laws  in  Ireland,  we  should  be  certain  that  we  do 
not  risk  more  by  the  experiment  than  any  pru- 
dent man  would  choose  to  put  to  the  venture, 
in  a very  equivocal  undertaking. 

If  we  had  never  before  heard  of  poor  laws,  or 
the  effect  they  have  produced  elsewhere,  the 
idea  of  introducing  such  a system  in  Ireland,  as 
a mere  experiment,  supposing  all  others  to  have 
failed,  might  perhaps  be  excusable,  originating 
w ith  a person,  influenced  by  no  other  motive  but 
that  of  charity ; but  I own  to  you,  Sir,  I am  a 
good  deal  surprised  that  such  an  idea  could  sug- 
gest itself  to  the  mind  of  an  Irishman — a Legis- 
lator— one,  whose  name  ought  to  be  a security 
against  the  adoption  of  a measure  in  Ireland, 
which  has  not  only  failed  to  produce  any  good 
in  England,  but  which  has,  after  a trial  of  two 
centuries,  been  found  capable  of  no  other  ef- 
fect, than  that  of  inflicting  injury  upon  one,  and 
indelible  disgrace  upon  the  other,  of  the  parties 
concerned,  the  giver,  and  he  that  receives. 

If  we  suffer  our  minds  to  be  influenced  b\ 


what  has  been  written,  and  proved  in  England, 
upon  the  subject  of  poor  laws,  we  must  be  per- 
suaded, that  to  adopt  them  in  Ireland  as  a cure, 
or  alleviation  for  pauperism,  would  be  to  adopt  a 
permanent  evil  as  a remedy  for  a partial  one — 
and  I believe,  I may  very  safely  venture  to  assert, 
that  to  a person  well  acquainted  with  Ireland, and 
the  universally  distressed  state  of  its  population, 
poor  laws  will  never  be  resorted  to  as  a panacea 
for  the  want  of  money  and  employment * How 
is  it  possible  to  bring  oneself  to  believe,  that  a 
measure  which  has  proved  so  destructive  of  all 
good  feeling  and  happiness  in  England,  is  likely 
to  effect  more  beneficial  results  in  Ireland  ? Is  it 
to  be  supposed,  that  poor  laws  can  be  so  framed, 
as  to  warrant  the  rates  being  collected  in  the 
north,  to  support  the  inhabitants  of  the  south,  or 
in  one  district  of  the  south,  for  the  maintenance 
of  that  which  may  adjoin  it  ? — Generally  speak- 
ing, extreme  want  is  confined  to  some  countries 
in  particular  provinces  ; but  there  it  is  so  ex- 
tensive, that  I may  very  fairly  presume,  it  would 
be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  find  one  in- 
habitant out  of  one  hundred,  capable  of  paying 
poor-rates  for  the  support  of  his  neighbour,  with 
a large  family  of  children,  for  if  it  be  a blessing 
to  possess  a numerous  offspring,  there  are  fewr 
of  the  poor  in  Ireland  who  want  it ; and  as  every 
one  who  has  resided  in  Ireland,  must  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  collect  tythes  and  taxes  of  any 
description,  I would  ask  how  poor-rates  could 
be  collected,  which  would  in  many  cases  exceed 
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the  acreable  rent  paid  by  farmers  already  bur- 
thened  in  rent,  tythes,  and  county  cess,  to  the 
full  value  of  the  land,  and  who  have  seldom  as 
much  profit  left  on  their  farms  as  would  pay  an 
English  labourer  his  wages  ? The  rates  could  not 
be  equally  imposed  upon  the  land  in  any  parish, 
where  perhaps  a few  Gentlemen  and  a few  far- 
mers only  may  be  found,  and  all,  or  most  of  the 
other  parishioners,  are  poor  cottier  tenants,  or 
such  as  pay  the  utmost  value  the  land  is  capa- 
ble of  yielding,  let  to  them,  as  it  generally  is,  in 
small  portions,  whilst  they  and  their  children, 
half  naked,  badly  fed,  with  a hovel  of  the  most 
wretched  description  to  live  in,  would  be  more 
fit  to  partake  of  poor  rates,  than  to  contribute 
to  them  ; and  how  few  houses  do  we  find  scat- 
tered through  the  country,  upon  which  poor 
rates  could  be  imposed.  In  all  large  towns  house- 
rent  is  at  its  utmost  value,  perhaps,  much  higher 
than  what  is  paid  for  the  same  description  of 
property,  in  English  towns  and  cities  ; in  a coun- 
try where  almost  all  below  what  is  considered 
the  rank  of  a Gentleman,  are  paupers,  what  be- 
neficial effect  can  be  expected  from  poor  laws  ? 

I should  expect  none,  and  therefore  I appre- 
hend it  will  be  more  rational,  more  prudent  and 
safe,  to  suffer  matters  to  continue  in  the  present 
state,  bad  as  they  are,  until  the  wants  of  the 
poor  can  be  effectually  relieved  by  affording 
them  employment , the  only  genuine  source  of 
their  comforts  and  independence.  Upon  the 


want  of  employment  for  the  bulk -of  the  popu- 
lation in  Ireland,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
procuring  it , as  a remedy  for  the  evils  of  pau- 
perism; there  cannot,  I think,  be  any  diversity 
of  opinion*  It  may  be  very  true,  that  the  minds 
and  habits  of  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland,  urged 
as  they  have  been  perpetually  to  acts  of  hosti- 
lity, by  hunger,  and  angry  feelings,  require  re- 
form ; but  that  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  Bi- 
bles and  medicine,  hospitals,  infirmaries,  or  dis- 
pensaries. They  must  be  provided  with  food 
and  clothing  ; with  habitations  fit  for  men  to 
reside  in,  through  the  medium  of  employment , 
and  not  by  the  intervention  of  poor  laws,  or  [foor- 
house  establishments,  which  would  only  lega- 
lize the  system  of  preying  upon  each  other, 
and  make  them  poorer,  and  more  degraded 
and  miserable  than  they  are  at  present,  by 
fixing  upon  them,  as  it  has  done  upon  men- 
dicity in  England,  the  character  of  degene- 
racy and  baseness,  from  which  they  might, 
and  I am  persuaded,  would  be  perfectly  free  and 
exonerated  if  they  had,  through  the  means  of 
employment , sufficient  to  support  themselves  and 
their  children.  No  man  works  harder,  or  goes 
to  his  work  more  cheerfully,  than  the  Irish  la- 
bourer does;  but,  Sir,  unfortunately  for  the 
Irish  labourer,  and  for  Ireland,  and  its  character, 
this  so  necessary  circumstance,  employment,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  country,  and  the  inevi* 
table  consequence  is,  that  probably  not  less  than 
one  half  of  its  population  is  in  a state  of  absolute 


pauperism,  who  live,  I won’t  say,  in  absolute 
idleness,  but  in  absolute  want — strangers,  as  it 
were,  to  the  bounty  of  Providence,  who  seems 
to  mock  them  with  a fine  climate,  a fertile  soil, 
and  the  appearance  of  plenty,  but  whose  par- 
simony scarcely  supplies  them  with  bread — to 
be  faithful  in  describing  their  sufferings  would 
create  disgust,  truth  would  become  hideous — 
they  would  all  be  objects  of  the  poor  laws,  if  ever 
that  destructive  execrated  measure  should  be 
adopted  here,  and  how  those  miseries  would  be 
aggravated  by  the  proposed  measure,  the  heart 
sickens  to  contemplate.  If  I may  venture  to  assert, 
that  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  the  inhabants  are 
not  less  disposed  to  charity  than  those  of  Dub- 
lin are  ; in  no  part  of  Europe  is  there  more,  or 
comparatively  so  much  collected,  voluntarily, 
as  there  is  in  Ireland  for  the  poor.  Here,  such 
as  are  able , never  fail  to  subscribe  liberally  and 
kindly  for  every  purpose  of  charity.  The  Men- 
dicity Society  in  Dublin,  has  nearly  driven  the 
appearance  of  begging  out  of  town,  by  provid- 
ing charitably,  but  voluntarily,  and  disposing 
honestly  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  their  admi- 
nistration.^ And  is  this  the  time,  Sir,  when  so 


* The  Mendicity  Society  collect  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, between  five  and  six  thousand  pounds  a year ; but  such 
is  the  state  of  poverty  in  Dublin,  that  it  is  said,  not  less  than 
four  thousand  of  the  shopkeepers  and  traders,  refuse  or  omit 
to  subscribe,  though  they  are  more  benefited  by  keeping  their 
doors  free  from  beggars,  than  any  other  description  of  house- 
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much  has  been  done  by  voluntary  charity,  and 
such  proofs  of  benevolence  exhibited  here,  and 
by  our  kind  neighbours  in  England,  that  we 
are  to  be  pressed  down  with  poor  laws  ? By  tick- 
ling our  ears,  and  flattering  the  propensities  of 
some  people  to  charity,  you  may  approach  the 
almost  empty  pockets  of  others  ; and  by  so  do- 
ing, you  will  very  soon  destroy  the  little  hap- 
piness and  independence  we  enjoy. 

If  I am  asked,  how  is  employment  to  be  pro- 
vided, which  I so  earnestly  look  forward  to,  and 
with  so  much  anxiety  solicit?  I say,  by  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  all  our  resources,  by  encourag- 
ing trade  and  manufactures  in  Ireland,  of  every 
description  of  which  the  country  is  susceptible, 
and  by  England  making  sacriflces  and  conced- 
ing benefits  to  Ireland,  without  any  regard  to 
the  selfish  circumstances,  which  have  for  many 
years  operated  against  such  liberal  conduct. — 
Let  us  not  be  told  now,  after  a lapse  of  24  years 
since  the  union,  with  the  experience  we  have 
of  the  effect  it  has  produced,  that  although 
England  then  came  forward,  with  a voluntary 
offer,  to  abolish  all  distinctions,  and  clashing 


keepers.  This  shews  how  little  is  to  be  expected  from  poor 
rates  upon  houses  in  cities,  let  for  their  utmost  value.  To  other 
charities,  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  pay  about  £‘20,000  yearly, 
by  Grand  Jury  presentments,  charity  sermons,  and  voluntary 
subscriptions  and  donations — to  hospitals,  Infirmaries,  &c* 
exclusively  of  such  private  charities,  as  the  public  have  no  no- 
tice of, 


interests  \'et  that  something  must  be  done  to 
save,  if  not  to  favor  the  English  manufactu- 
rer, or  that  that  something  has  necessarily  been 
done,  for  although  a great  deal  has  lately  been 
effected  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  avoiding  that 
ill  effect,  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  if  we  may 
judge  of  things  by  appearances,  that  the  coun- 
try is  not  now  happier,  or  better  conditi? 
oned,  nor  perhaps,  much  richer  than  it  was 
in  1782,  or  1800.  On  the  contrary;  poverty 
seems  to  have  grown,  with  what  there  may  ap- 
pear to  be  of  increased  wealth,  as  if  the  one 
were  certain,  and  the  other  only  problematical. 
Nor  can  it  be  forgotten,  that  when  some  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  respectable  English  manufactu- 
rers, were  examined  by  a Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  throwing  open  the 
English  market  to  Irish  manufacturers  ; they  stat- 
ed, that  if  the  Irish  were  allowed  to  send  their 
goods  to  the  English  market,  they  would  not 
only  injure  the  home  trade,  but  might  draw  so 
much  money  out  of  that  country,  as  to  enable 
them  to  give  credit  to  foreign  countries,  and 
very  materially  injure  the  trade  in  England  ? 
and  added,  that  if  they  had  any  superiority  in 
the  cotton  manufactories,  it  was  of  that  nature, 
which  could  easily  be  removed  into  a neigh- 
bouring country.  It  was  also  stated,  that  Eng- 
land might  lose  her  cotton  manufactories,  by  the 
English  manufacturer  of  property,  employing 
his  capital  in  Ireland — and  it  was  proved,  that 
if  the  Irish  manufacturers  had  the  English 
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market  open  to  them,  they  could  undersell  the 
manufacturers  at  Manchester,  in  articles  in  the 
silk  line ; and  one  of  the  Members  for  Lanca- 
shire, presented  a petition  to  Parliament,  from 
eight  thousand  manufacturers,  stating,  that  the 
admission  of  Irish  cotton  and  fustians  into  Eng- 
land, would  completely  annihilate  the  cotton 
trade  of  that  country.  Similar  depositions  were 
made  before  the  English  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  same  occasion,  by  the  silk  weavers  and 
workers  in  mixed  silk — by  the  stationers,  paper 
manufacturers,  tanners,  saddlers,  manufacturers 
of  cut  glass  and  earthen  ware,  iron  mongers 
and  soapboilers. 

A petition  from  the  low  woollen  and  worsted 
manufacturers,  was  also  laid  before  Parliament, 
stating,  that  the  opening  of  the  English  market 
to  similar  articles  from  Ireland,  would  be  in- 
jurious to  their  trade — that  they  employed  large 
quantities  of  Irish  yarn,  as  they  could  not  pro- 
cure sufficient  English,  and  if  the  English  mar- 
ket, in  which  there  was  the  greatest  demand, 
should  be  opened  to  Ireland,  the  Irish  manu- 
facturers would  work  up  their  own  materials, 
and  having  them  at  a cheaper  rate,  (if  there  was 
no  other  circumstance  in  their  favor,)  they 
would  not  fail  to  undersell  the  English  manu- 
facturer in  his  own  market.  The  petition  was 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  a witness,  who 
concluded  his  deposition,  by  observing,  that 
shalloon,  wrought  in  Ireland,  was  better  than 
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any  manufactured  at  Rumsey,  the  best  manu- 
factory in  England,  and  was  bought  considera- 
bly lower.  This  selfish  conduct  accounts  for  the 
Irish  manufacturer  being  depressed,  and  the 
population  of  the  country  unemployed — indeed, 
without  imputing  blame  to  any  one,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  the  Irish  people  have  been  kept 
in  a state  of  wretchedness  by  the  want  of  em- 
ployment, which  might  have  been  afforded,  if 
the  manufacturer  had  been  left  unshackled  by 
commercial  regulations— perhaps,  wisely  im- 
posed; but  which,  nevertheless,  kept  us  in  a 
state  of  inactivity — insensible,  as  it  were,  of  our 
capabilities — checked  and  destroyed  by  mono- 
poly, and  partial  narrow  policy,  which  has  not 
only  destroyed  our  own  peace,  but  has  effected 
the  prosperity  of  the  empire.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary to  produce  evidence  of  the  fact,  I appre- 
hend abundance  could  be  obtained,  to  shew  that 
whenever  any  circumstance  has  occurred  that 
was  likely  to  produce  beneficial  effects  to  the 
manufacturers  of  Ireland,  those  of  England 
have  taken  the  alarm,  and  contrived,  by  some 
means  or  other,  not  only  to  frustrate  it,  but  to 
continue  us  in  the  same  state  of  stupid  weak- 
ness. We  are  now,  however,  arrived  at  a new 
era,  the  want  of  capital,  and  the  want  of  bene- 
ficial employment  is  likely  to  be  supplied  by  the 
excess  of  wealth  in  England;  and  I trust,  the 
good  we  expect,  may  not  in  its  turn,  vanish  like 
the  other  phantoms  we  have  in  vain  pursued  for 
many  years;  and  by  no  other  circumstance  carv 
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it,  in  my  opinion,  be  so  effectually  marred,  as 
by  the  introduction  of  poor  laws,  meditated,  as 
it  were,  by  way  of  set  off,  to  the  advantages 
conceded  to  us;  for  thus  it  not  unfrequeritly 
happens,  that  the  brightest  spark  which  enligh- 
tens our  hopes,  burns  for  the  most  impure  pur- 
pose, and  lends  its  rays  to  lighten  us  to  despair. 

Let  us  now,  Sir,  endeavour  to  ascertain  what 
has  been  the  effect  produced  in  England,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  by  the  system  of  poor 
laws.  If  they  have  done  good,  and  are  favor- 
ably received  there,  perhaps  they  may  be  useful 
also  in  Ireland ; but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
the  reverse  to  be  the  fact,  and  that  instead  of 
benefiting  society,  they  shall  be  found  to  have 
engendered  and  brought  to  maturity,  the  most 
painful  results,  surely  we  shall  pause  and  be- 
ware, lest  we  fall  into  a snare,  which  however 
fascinating  it  may  appear,  is  composed  of  all  the 
attributes  necessary  to  destroy  the  best  system 
that  human  invention  is  capable  of ; or,  when 
we  awake  from  our  dream,  we  shall  find,  when 
it  is  too  late,  that  although  much  is  lost,  no- 
thing can  possibly  be  gained  by  the  experiment. 
In  England,  I believe,  no  regular  system  of 
poor  laws  existed  prior  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. — The  statutes  were  chiefly  directed 
to  the  relief  of  impotent  poor  persons , by  the 
contributions  of  the  church,  and  the  alms  of  the 
charitable.  In  the  fifth  year  of  her  reign,  an 
act  was  passed,  to  enable  the  justices  of  the 
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peace  in  each  parish,  with  the  church- wardens, 
to  assess  for  a weekly  sum,  those  who  were  will- 
ing to  contribute . And  by  a subsequent  act 
(43)  of  the  same  reign,  they  were  invested  with 
farther  powers,  to  give  tools  and  find  mate- 
rials for  those  who  were  able  to  work . Those 
statutes  contain  the  fundamental  law  on  the  sub- 
ject in  England  ; and  surely  when  we  are  about 
to  be  betrayed  into  the  adoption  of  poor  rates 
in  Ireland,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  they 
were  the  first,  and  impelling  causes  of  legal- 
ized pauperism.  Such  also  has  been  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  Mendicity  Associa- 
tion in  Dublin,  except  that  they  have  not  bur- 
thened  themselves  with  the  provisions  of  an 
act  of  parliament ; and,  as  yet,  no  one  is  call- 
ed upon  to  contribute  in  Ireland,  but  such 
as  are  willing  to  do  so.  The  desire  however, 
to  equalize  the  burthen,  acts  as  a powerful 
temptation  here,  as  it  did  in  England,  to  pro- 
cure an  Act  of  Parliament  to  prevent  the 
burden  falling  on  the  charitable  alone.  Vo- 
luntary contributions  will  cease,  and  instead 
of  being  left  to  act  freely,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  our  own  feelings  and  ability , from 
pure  motives  of  humanity,  the  subject  becomes 
one  of  parliamentary  regulation,  and  parochial 
management ; and  poor  rates  must  be  the  con- 
sequence ; in  a country,  crowded  to  excess  with 
poor  inhabitants,  which  the  absentees  leave  be- 
hind them,  and  where  the  middle  orders  will 
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be  left  exclusively  to  bear  the  burthen  of  pro- 
tected increasing  beggary.  But  I hope  we  shall 
not  be  betrayed  into  a fatal  error,  by  being  told, 
the  burthen  will  be  light,  not  perhaps  exceed- 
ing what  is  voluntarily  given.  Let  us  rather 
consider,  what  future  evils  it  is  capable  of  in- 
flicting, and  by  what  rate  of  acceleration  it  may 
be  increased.  To  awaken  the  attention  of  the 
Irish,  and  to  guard  them  against  a system,  which 
a nation  may,  from  mistaken  motives  of  benevo- 
lence, be  betrayed  into,  alike  destructive  of  its 
interests,  and  its  character,  is  what  my  feeble 
efforts  aim  at  by  this  address.  It  would  waste 
too  much  of  your  time,  and  trespass  too  much 
on  your  patience,  to  detail  one  hundredth  part 
of  the  inconvenience,  misery  and  dishonesty, 
occasioned  by  poor  rates  in  England — half  the 
litigation  there,  is  occasioned  by  settlement,  and 
other  pauper  cases,  arising  out  of  this  mischiev- 
ous system.  The  subject,  and  its  abuses, 
have  been  the  object  of  endless  complaints, 
and  of  parliamentary  inquiry;  and  as  the  re- 
port^ of  their  Committee  upon  the  subject,  is 
justly  entitled  to  respect  and  consideration,  I 
will  state  to  you,  some  of  the  clauses  contained 
in  the  report  of  a select  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  made  in  the  year  1817,  on  the 
poor  laws,  the  object  of  which  appears  to  be, 
to  expose  the  effect  which,  in  a lapse  of  about 
two  centuries,  had  resulted  from  their  adminis- 
tration, upon  the  comforts  and  character  of 
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the  people  of  England.  That  report  was  after- 
wards commented  upon  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, (Feb.  1818,)  and  from  those  documents, 

I now  quote  the  sentiments  of  both.  They  con- 
tain such  strong  and  damning  evidence  against 
the  introduction  of  poor  rates  in  Ireland,  by 
comparisons,  judiciously  made,  and  so  conclu- 
sively coinciding  with  my  own  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  I hope  to  be  excused  from  being  some- 
what diffuse  in  the  extracts  I shall  make.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  report,  that  after  the  principle  of 
a legal  assessment  has  begun  to  be  acted  upon, 
there  is  no  one  expedient  within  the  reach  of  hu- 
man skill,  by  which  the  progress  and  increase  of 
pauperism,  can  be  arrested.  It  is  said,  that 
the  evil  does  not  lie  in  the  system,  but  in  the 
abuse  of  it — —It  is  not  stated,  however,  what  that 
is,  nor  what  the  practical  remedy  is,  has  not 
transpired  during  an  experience  of  two  cen- 
turies ; and  the  history  of  all  the  parishes  in 
England,  evinces,  that  if  the  principle  be  admit- 
ted, it  sends  forth  a malignant  influence,  which 
cannot  be  stayed  by  any  practical  management 
hitherto  resorted  to.  The  almost  solitary  in- 
stance of  retrograde  movement  in  parochial  ex- 
penditure in  the  report,  is  just  such  an  exam- 
ple, as  more  than  any  other,  will  hold  out  a 
warning  to  Irish  landholders  and  housekeepers. 
It  is  of  a parish,  where,  by  wise  and  frugal  ma- 
nagement, the  maintenance  of  its  poor  was  re- 
duced from  nine  hundred  \o  five  hundred  pounds 
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a year,  to  be  expended  on  the  paupers  of  a pa- 
rish, containing  a population  of  only  about  one 
thousand  persons.  (See  appendix.) 

From  the  documents  I have  alluded  to,  it 
seems  that  the  assessment  in  a Scotch  parish, 
containing  a population  of  43,000,  was  £3,400. 
But  that  it  appeared  equivalent  to  pronouncing 
a sentence  of  extinction  on  the  whole  landed 
wealth  of  the  parish,  when  they  added,  that  the 
principle  of  legal  assessment  was  only  resorted 
to  in  that  parish  in  1810,  at  which  time,  the  He- 
ritors contributed  first  six  hundred  pounds  to 
the  poor,  and  that  in  the  space  of  seven  years, 
the  burthen  had  increased  nearly  six  times.  By 
comparative  calculation  on  the  population  of 
Dublin,  we  might,  perhaps,  begin  with  4,000/., 
a year  for  poor  rates,  and  at  the  same  rate  of  ac- 
celeration, in  seven  years  it  would  be  about  20, 
or  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  a year.  Judge 
then,  of  what  the  middle  orders  would  suffer  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  ; but  indeed,  our  case 
would  be  sufficiently  wretched,  althon  gh  it 
should  not  reach  to  this  extreme  point.  Upon 
the  average  population  of  six  parishes  in  Lei- 
cestershire, it  appears,  the  rates  in  1817,  amount- 
ed to  about  28  shillings  a head.  Could  any  of 
the  Irish  provincial  parishes  bear  to  pay  any 
thing  like  that  for  the  support  of  their  poor? 


Admit  the  principle  ; and  it  is  mockery  to 
think  of  counteracting  it  by  any  modification. — 


Indeed  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  were  ut- 
terly hopeless  of  any  substantial  reform,  short 
of  a radical  change  of  the  whole  system  ; and 
yet,  such  is  the  system  which  some  persons 
vainly  think  capable  of  producing  good  in  Ire- 
land, but  which,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Re- 
viewers, would  be  to  oppose  a “ barrier,  feeble 
and  flimsy  as  a cobweb,’’  to  the  moral  and 
physical  disorders  we  have  to  lament.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  poor  laws  in  Ireland,  from  the  fol- 
lowing examples  of  population  and  expenditure 
in  Scotch  and  English  parishes,  where  there 
is,  and  where  there  is  not,  any  assessment.  See 
the  report. 
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Parishes  where  there  is  no  assessment,  (Scotch.) 


PARISH,  q 

county. 

POPU- 

LATION 

TOTAL  YEAR- 
LY FUND. 

Fraserburgh, 

Aberdeensh. 

227 J 

£100  0 0 

N pw  Deer,  Tl 

Ditto 

•3100 

86  10  0 
25  0 0 

Loumay,  

Ditto 

1627 

Dunoon, 

Argyleshire,  . 

2130 

46  0 0 

Jura,  

Ditto,  

1157 

6 0 0 

Redgerton, 

Perth, 

2216 

99  0 0 

Bathgate, 

Linlithgow,  .. 

2919 

124  0 0 

Reay, 

Sunderland,  . 

2317 

13  0 0 

Farr,  

Ditto 

2408 

18  17  0 

Assint,  

Ditto 

2479 

5 0 0 

Examples  of  Scotch  parishes," where  assess- 
ments have  been  introduced,  to  compare  with 
those  above  yet  free  from  assessment. 


PARISH. 

COUNTY. 

POPU- 

LATION 

TOTAL 

FUNDS. 

St.  Boswell’s,  ... 

Roxburgh,  ... 

*508 

63  4 0 

Galashiels,  

Selkirk,  

980 

225  10  0 

Innerliethen, .... 

Ditto 

672 

95  0 0 

Selkirk,  

Ditto 

2466 

224  16  0 

Population  and  expenditure  on  the  poor  in  some 
of  the  English  parishes. 


PARISH. 

COUNTY. 

POPU- 

LATION 

TOTAL 

FUNDS. 

Barrow  Up.  Soar 

Leicestershire 

1143 

1868  17  0 

Belgrave, 

Ditto 

645 

803  7 4 

Coimlesthorpe, 

Ditto.  

623 

901  7 0 

Lileby, 

Ditto 

1200 

1764  0 0 

Hathern, 

Ditto 

1160 

794 

1015  0 0 
1591  0 0 

Blaby,  

Ditto 

The  above  are  exclusive  of  church  rate,  county 
rate,  and  highways, 


in  YVitton,  in  Roxburghshire*  without  assess- 
ment, in  1T90,  the  rate  was  92/.  18 s.  Od.  a year  ; 
and  after  the  assessment  had  been  introduced, 
the  sum  contributed  for  the  poor  from  1812,  to 
1815,  was  288/.  17s.  11  d.  a year.  In  other  pa- 
rishes, it  appears  to  have  increased  in  the  same 
ratio.  And  as  a proof  that  the  augmentation 
of  poor  rates  grows  as  rapidly  in  agricultural, 
as  in  manufacturing  districts,  the  report  points 
out  the  increase  of  expenditure  in  two  agricul- 
tural counties,  Herefordshire  and  Bedfordshire  ; 
in  the  first,  the  expenditure  in  1779  was,  10,593/. 
and  in  1815,  it  was  59,255/.  In  Bedfordshire, 
in  the  first  year  it  was  16,662/.  and  in  1815,  it 
was  50,870/.  In  the  parish  of  Christchurch, 
Spitalfields,  London,  the  rate  appeared  to  have 
arrived  at  its  limit,  and  subscription  for  the  poor 

had  been  resorted  to,  but  was  also  found  inade- 
quate. 

The  report  stated,  that  the  Committee  forbore 
to  expatiate  on  the  considerations  which  press- 
ed themselves  on  their  attention  ; but  that  they 
had  said  enough,  to  shew  the  grounds  which  in- 
duced them  to  think  that  the  labouring  classes 
could  only  be  plunged  deeper  and  more  hope- 
lessly into  the  evils'of  pauperism , by  the  con- 
stant application  of  sums  of  money  to  be  raised 
by  poor  rates.  That  true  benevolence  and  real 
charity,  point  to  other  means,  which  they  could 
not  so  well  express  as  in  the  emphatic  language 
of  Mr.  Burke,  “ patience,  labour,  sobriety,  fru- 
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gality,  and  religion,  should  be  recommended  to 
them  ; all  the  rest  is  downright  fraud.”  Report, 

p.  2. 

In  Ireland,  the  labouring  class  of  people  pos- 
sess those  qualifications  in  as  eminent  a degree, 
as  any  of  their  neighbours,  and  they  suffer  priva- 
tions with  exemplary  patience.  If  employment, 
the  source  of  comfort  and  content,  could  be  sup- 
plied, with  wages  to  support  them,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  believe,  they  would  not  be 
as  orderly,  loyal,  and  well-conducted,  as  people 
are  elsewhere.  The  geographical  position  of 
the  country,  the  climate  mild,  and  soil  fertile 
beyond  comparison,  and  its  internal  resources, 
are  all  most  convenient  and  favorable  for  trade 
and  manufactories  ; but  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  whole  population,  and  its  pecuniary 
means,  are  perfectly  adverse  and  inadequate  to 
the  support  and  payment  of  poor  rates — as  well 
might  the  island  be  overrun  with  serpents,  as 
spread  over  with  poor  rates. — It  would  be  to 
plant  thorns  and  rushes,  instead  of  sowing  corn^ 
and  promoting  arts  and  manufactories.  The  Irish 
are  generous  and  kind  hearted,  and  would  be 
friendly  to  such  manufacturers  as  should  settle 
among  them.  The  benefits  conferred  by  profi- 
table employment,  would  sooner  beat  down  pre- 
judice, than  poor  rates,  in  a country  where  the 
people  are  strangers  to  social  order  and  tran- 
quillity— Badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  occupying 


cabins,  open  to  the  wind  and  weather,  and  clos- 
ed only  against  the  emission  of  smoke.  Instead? 
therefore,  of  poor  laws,  let  us  avail  ourselves  of 
some  of  the  best  gifts  of  Providence,  which  are 
bountifully  scattered  through  the  land — let  us 
not  any  longer  reject  the  kindness  of  nature, 
who  comes  u with  both  hands  full,”  and  resort 
to  an  experiment,  which  must  in  its  progress, 
be  as  pernicious  here  as  it  has  been  in  England  ; 
and  which,  if  once  introduced,  cannot  be  arrest- 
ed in  its  course;  as  is  manifested  by  experience 
and  positive  proof  in  several  parishes,  where  the 
report  says,  the  rates  form  so  large  a deduction 
from  the  rents  of  the  land,  that  it  has  ceased  to 
be  an  object  to  keep  it  in  cultivation  ; and  the 
result  is,  that  whole  estates  have  been  as  effec- 
tually lost  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
country,  as  if  buried  by  an  earthquake,  or  be- 
reft of  their  powers  of  vegetation.  And  such 
is  the  effect  of  habit,  that  it  has  been  observed, 
that  in  any  measure  to  be  adopted  for  the  im- 
provement of  these  laws,  interwoven  as  they 
are,  with  the  habits  of  the  people,  the  system 
ought  essentially  to  be  maintained  (in  Eng- 
land :)  but  it  has  been  very  sensibly  said,  that 
if  that  be  a reason  for  retaining  them,  bad  as 
they  are  admitted  to  be,  there  can  be  no  stron- 
ger reason,  why  the  people  who  have  not  got 
into  the  habit  of  poor  laws,  should  keep  clear 
of  them  ; and  we  ought  to  be  cautious  not  to 
subject  ourselves  to  the  difficulty  of  being  dis- 
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engaged  from  the  effects  of  a had  habit,  and  to 
be  obliged  to  continue  the  slaves  of  a vicious 
system ; as  it  is  really  true,  that  if  once  estab- 
lished, the  wants  of  the  poor,*  and  extent  of 
assessment,  progressively  increase.^5  It  is  there- 


% Returns  made  from  the  poor  rates  to  Parlia- 
ment, stated  to  be  from  Easter  1775,  to  Easter 
1776,  Annl.  Reg.  1777,  p.  159. 


I 

MONEY  RAISED. 

COUNTY  RATES. 

England,  £1,679, 58.5  0 0 

£131,387  18  11 

Wales,..  40,731  14  7 

6,268  1 1 9j 

£1,720,316  14  7 

£137,636  10  8; 

FXPENDED  ON  THE 

I 

LITIGATION. 

POOR, 

RENTS. 

E.£  1,523, 163  12  7 

£78,176  4 0 

£33,935  18  0 

W.  33,640  13  8 

2,120  10  7 

1,136  2 8 

£1,556.804  6 3 

| 80,296  14  7 

35,072  0 8 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  it  is  supposed, 
the  rates  amounted  to  one  million  annually.  In  the  years 
J783,  1784,  and  1785,  the  years  following  the  American 
war,  the  poor  rales  amounted  to  about  £2,167,700  annually  5 
they  had  doubled  in  about  90  years  of  the  last  century.  In 
1803,  the  total  amount  of  poor  rates  was  £5,348,200.  two  and 
a half  times  as  much  as  was  raised  for  the  same  purpose  at  the 
close  of  the  American  war;  and  according  to  the  report  of  tfcp 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  poor  laws,  the  average 
amount  for  the  years  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  was  £8,164,496. 
and  which  has  since  increased  to  perhaps  not  less  than 

£10,000,000,  exclusively  of  voluntary  contributions,  which 
have  increased  more  rapidly. 


fore,  a matter  of  consequence  to  the  community 
in  this  country,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
such  a bad  and  vicious  system  being  adopted 
here,  which  nothing  but  its  being  interwoven 
with  the  habits  of  the  people  in  England,  pre- 
vents its  being  abandoned,  after  an  experience 
of  two  hundred  years,  every  day  of  which  has 
exhibited  new  proofs,  that  it  augments  the 
wretchedness  of  the  lower  orders,  and  cruelly 
deceives  them,  by  the  semblance  of  benefits  ne- 
ver realized,  and  which  must  terminate  in  a 
consummation,  which  the  mind  dreads  to  anti- 
cipate. If  any  further  proofs  were  necessary  to 
show  the  impolicy  of  introducing  poor  laws  in 
Ireland,  there  is  still  enough  to  be  found  in  the 
documents  before  mentioned,  and  the  reports 
of  poor  law  cases,  which  every  day  occur  in  Eng- 
land ; to  which  might  be  added,  the  rate  of  assess- 
ments, varying  from  three  or  four  shillings,  to 
twenty  and  upwards,  to  the  pound  of  rent— but 
that  would  lead  me  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
address.  The  report,  however,  refers  to  a pe- 
tition which  I cannot  refrain  from  introduc- 
ing. It  was  from  the  parish  of  Wombridge,  in 
Shropshire,  which  states,  that  the  annual  value 
of  lands , houses , and  mines , in  that  parish, 
was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  numerous  and 
increasing  poor,  even  if  the  same  were  set  free 
of  rent,  and  that  that  circumstance  would  ine- 
vitably compel  the  occupiers  of  land  and  mines, 
to  relinquish  them.  And  the  Committee  added, 
that  they  apprehended  that  it  was  only  one  of 
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many  parishes  that  were  fast  approaching  to  a 
state  of  dereliction,  p.  20.  How  many  parishes 
in  Ireland  are  now  actually  reduced  to  that  state, 
without  the  taint  or  acrimony  of  this  corroding 
system  ? In  the  parish  just  alluded  to,  there  was 
a population  of  1900  persons,  620  of  whom  were 
chargeable  to  the  parish  as  paupers ; and  it  re- 
quired an  expenditure  of  upwards  of  600/.  in 
three  months  for  their  support,  which,  at  that 
rate  of  expenditure,  for  a whole  year,  would 
greatly  exceed  the  yearly  value  of  the  property 
liable  to  the  assessment. 

Surely,  Sir!  with  such  facts,  staring  us  in  the 
face,  it  cannot  be  seriously  thought  of  introduc- 
ing this  loathsome  system  into  Ireland  ? I say, 
with  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  who  deserve  the 
highest  praise  for  having  treated  this  subject 
with  the  execration  it  deserves,  that  I would  sub- 
mit to  mendicity,  in  its  worst  appearance,  and 
let  it  roam  unrestricted  as  it  does  in  France,  and 
some  other  countries,  rather  than  submit  to  such 
a system,  from  a conviction,  that  without  it  the 
poor  would  be  relieved  at  less  expense  to  the 
better  orders,  and  with  less  suffering  and  de- 
pravity to  the  lower  orders  of  society.  It  has 
also  been  very  properly  observed,  that  the  dis 
tinction  should  be  well  established  in  the  public 
mind,  between  mendicity  and  vagrancy — whilst 
the  latter  brings  forth  a host  of  unknown  per- 
sons from  all  parts,  the  former  may  be  so  res- 
tricted by  inquiry,  or  otherwise,  as  to  ascertain 
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the  real  cases  of  want  which  would  become  fa- 
miliar objects  of  kindness.  Aged  and  infirm  per- 
sons might  be  tolerated  under  certain  restric- 
tions, in  certain  places  to  beg,  without  the  dread 
of  any  bad  consequences.  The  suppression  of 
all  begging,  has,  perhaps,  produced  ill  effects  ; 
and  the  dread  of  being  annoyed  by  it,  led  to 
what  is  decidedly  so — poor  rates,  with  all  the 
evils  they  have  occasioned,  in  which  the  best 
principles  of  Christian  charity  have  been  con- 
founded and  violated  in  the  ardour  of  regulation. 
It  maybe  supposed,  that  in  very  poor  districts,  the 
aged  and  infirm  poor  cannot  be  maintained  by 
begging  alone. — But  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
that  in  those  poor  districts  in  Ireland,  the  poor 
are  not  left  to  depend  on  begging  alone;  vo- 
luntary collections  and  charity  sermons  produce 
considerable  relief  to  them  ; and  moreover,  they 
do  for  each  other  more  than  would  he  suppos- 
ed, or  expected  from  their  little  less  indigent 
neighbours  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  roads 
and  other  means  of  social  and  useful  intercourse, 
are  wanted  ; a respectable  village,  a good  house, 
or  even  a comfortable  farm,  is  not  perhaps  to 
be  found  in  a space  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  in- 
cluding whole  parishes.  Jt  should  therefore  be 
well  considered,  how  far  it  will  be  prudent  in 
such  a country,  to  commute,  by  Parliamentary 
or  parochial  regulations — the  warm  affectionate 
feelings  of  the  higher  and  middle  orders,  and  of 
the  poor  themselves,  for  what  may  be  obtained  by 
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the  cold  hand  of  extorted  charity.  These  sympa- 
thies ought  not,  as  I have  persuaded  myself,  to 
be  relaxed,  upon  the  speculation,  or  rather  for- 
lorn hope,  of  procuring,  by  a doubtful  process, 
relief  for  the  poor,  with  peace  and  tranquillity 
for  those  who  happen  to  reside  near  them,  and 
are  only  removed  by  a small  degree  of  comfort 
from  the  same  state  of  want.  All  that  has  been 
done  at  home,  with  the  aid  of  immense  sums  of 
money,  and  provisions  supplied  by  the  bounty 
of  our  kind  neighbours,  clearly  demonstrates, 
that  charity  will  not  do.  The  population  of  the 
country  cannot  be  supported  by  poor  rates,  nor 
by  voluntary  contribution  ; these  are  but  mere 
delusion,  a mockery  of  the  wants  of  the  poor. 
Their  condition  must  be  improved,  and  their 
comforts  secured,  not  by  illusory  projects,  but 
by  exertions  of  their  own,  by  work  to  be  afford- 
ed them,  and  by  frugal  habits;  >X<  and  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  dependance  lor  aid  on 
the  bounty  and  exertions  of  others,  cannot  fail 
to  lessen  the  diligence  of  man  for  his  own  sup- 
port ; but  when  aid  is  wanted,  more  good  may 
be  expected,  from  even  a scanty  benevolence, 
willingly  and  cheerfully  bestowed  by  such  as 
can  afford  to  give,  than  is  reasonably  to  be  hop- 


* I be  only  way,  it  should  seem,  by  which  the  higher  ranks 
can  give  aid  to  the  lower  in  their  temporal  concertis.  without 
running  the  risk  of  aiding  them  to  their  ruin,  is  to  afford  every 
possible  encouragement  to  industry  and  virtue. 

DUNCAN,  on  parish  Banks,  Introd. 
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ed  for  from  the  adoption  of  a system,  fraught 
with  mischief,  and  which  would  long  since  have 
been  abolished  in  England,  had  it  been  possible 
to  disengage  its  fangs  from  the  pockets  of  those 
who  are  ruined  by  it ; and  the  minds  and  habits 
of  the  people  whom  it  degrades,  from  the  habit^ 
or  rather  semblance  pf  benefit  derived  from  it. 

Allow  me  to  quote  to  you  the  sentiments  of 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  upon  the  subject  of 
poor  laws  becoming  general  in  Scotland.  “ When 
“ we  read  of  such  a difference  of  expenditure  be- 
“ tween  Scotch  and  English  parishes,  of  equal  po- 
“ pulation,  and  apparent  means,  as  that  of  fifty 
“ pounds,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds, 
((  we  are  apt  to  wonder  by  what  power  or  process 
u of  arithmetic,  such  a phenomenon  can  be  ex- 
plained.  The  single  element  of  character  ex- 
“ plains  it — the  arithmetic  of  the  question  finds 
44  its  entire  solution  with  actual  savings  of  eco- 
“ nomy  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  actual  squan- 
“ dering  of  inconsideration  and  profligacy  on 
the  other.  And  when  we  add  to  this,  the  dis- 
solution  of  the  ties  of  relationship,  which  ob- 
“ tains  in  the  latter  country,  (England,)  we 
“ have  the  whole  materials  of  the  computation 
u before  us  ; and  this  is  the  precise  point  upon 
“ which  the  present  hopelessness  ol  England 
u turns.  There  they  have  to  recover  a charac - 
((  ter  for  their  population,  which  here  (in  Scot - 
« land,)  we  have  only  to  perpetuate — there 
“ they  have  to  emerge  from  an  abyss  into  which 
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6t  they  have  been  fastening  and  deepening  for 
“ 200  years,  while  here,  there  is  not  a city 
“ where,  by  a measure  of  promptitude,  the  po- 
“ pulation  may  not  still  be  recalled  from  that 
u descending  way  upon  which  they  have  enter- 
u ed,”  alluding  to  some  of  the  Scotch  parishes 
having  adopted  poor  rates.  Thus,  Sir,  it  ap- 
pears, that  as  yet  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  where 
they  have  not  adopted  poor  rates,  the  poor  are 
comfortable,  where  they  have  merely  begun  to 
be  acted  upon,  its  baneful  effects  are  severely 
felt  ; and  in  England,  where  it  is  arrived  at  ma- 
turity, it  has  made  all  classes  miserable. — 
Why  then,  if  such  are  the  lamentable  effects  of 
poor  laws,  or  if  they  produce  any  bad  effects, 
ought  we  not  most  carefully,  to  avoid  every  cir- 
cumstance that  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  same  is- 
sue ? Why  lead  us  from  bad  to  worse  ? Is  not 
the  moral  character  of  the  lower  orders  in  Ire- 
land sufficiently  tarnished,  without  encounter- 
ing the  risk  of  adding  to  its  deterioration.  They 
have  been  called  dishonest,  deceitful,  and  hy- 
pocritical; but  that  is  not  their  true  character. 
Deserted  and  borne  down  by  misfortune,  as  ma- 
ny of  these  miserable  creatures  are,  their  sor- 
rows require  some  alleviation  ; their  pallid  coun- 
tenances, and  meager  bodies,  indicate  the  effects 
of  hunger,  and  in  some  measure,  extenuate  their 
offences.  It  will  not,  I hope,  be  supposed,  that 
I feel  less  for  the  miseries  of  the  poor  than  others 
do,  or  that  it  would  not  add  to  my  own  enjoy- 


ments  to  see  them  properly  protected,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  because  I have  witnessed  their 
sufferings,  and  have  persuaded  myself*,  from  the 
history  of  what  has  occurred  in  England,  and 
the  parishes  in  Scotland,  where  poor  rates  have 
been  resorted  to,  that  the  condition  of  a wretch- 
ed Irish  peasant,  with  a wife  and  children,  the 
partners  of  his  sufferings,  half  naked,  more  than 
half*  starved,  and  badly  sheltered  from  the  wea- 
ther, men  who  neither  sow  nor  reap  for  them- 
selves, can  only  be  ameliorated  by  useful  em- 
ployment, and  sufficient  wages,  that  I oppose 
the  introduction  of  poor  laws  in  Ireland,  and  so 
anxiously  wish  to  see  them  engaged  in  manu- 
factories, or  other  useful  pursuits,  the  only  source 
from  which  they  can  derive  any  substantial  be- 
ne lit  ; and  that  charity  should  be  extended  to 
them,  as  it  is  at  present,  voluntarily,  from  mo- 
tives of  kindness  only,  and  not  through  the  me- 
dium of  legal  forms,  and  workhouse  regulations, 
which,  as  is  observed  by  the  Reviewers,  “ by  flat- 
“ tering  the  poor,  is  forging  for  them  chains  as  soft 
“ in  feeling,  as  silk,  but  strong  in  proof,  as  ada- 
“ mant,  and  bind  them  down  to  a state  of  perma- 
nent  degradation.”  It  w ould  be  endless  to  point 
out  the  cases  of  disparity  in  the  expenditure  for 
the  relief  of  pauperism,  in  parishes  where  they  are 
subject  to  poor  laws,  and  such  as  are  yet  free  ; 
those  already  given,  will,  I hope,  be  sufficient  to 
protect  us  against  the  introduction  of  a system 
that  would  blight  and  blast  the  ray  of  hope, 
which  recent  parliamentary  regulations,  and 
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private  extensive  speculation  affords.  Without 
pointing  out  any  specific  mode  of  employment, 
or  what  manufactures  ought  to  be  promoted,  to 
attain  the  desired  object,  which  I leave  to  you, 
and  the  sagacity  of  others,  better  acquainted 
with  Trade  and  Commercial  regulations,  than 
I am — I have  merely  taken  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting such  reasons  as  occurred  to  me,  (ground- 
ed on  my  own  view,  and  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, the  opinions  of  others,  more  capable  of 
discerning  the  ill  effects  which  poor  laws  have 
produced  elsewhere,  and  the  proofs  and  senti- 
ments contained  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  subject,)  why 
the  system  ought  not  to  be  adopted  in  Ireland, 
as  a succedaneum  for  employment  and  wages ; 
judging  by  analogy,  there  is  every  reason  to  feai^ 
it  would  produce  the  most  baneful  effects,  coun- 
teracted by  no  good  purpose  whatever.  Could 
the  poor  starving  manufacturers,  and  hordes  of 
paupers  in  the  Liberty,  (a  large  portion  of  Dub- 
lin) be  relieved  by  poor  rates,  collected  from 
amongst  themselves,  any  more  than  the  poor  of 
whole  districts  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland, 
could  be  supported  by  such  means  ? I confident- 
ly say,  it  is  impossible.  Would  the  people  of 
(Jngland,  already  disgusted,  and  impoverished 
by  the  system,  pay  poor  rates,  for  the  support  of 
two  or  three  millions  of  necessitous  poor  in  Ire- 
land ? If  they  will  not,  the  Irish  cannot ; and 
therefore,  I should  hope,  that  the  troubles  which 
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agitate  this  unhappy  country,  will  not  he  in- 
creased by  the  trial  of  an  already  exploded  ex- 
pedient. Let  me  ask,  Sir,  would  poor  laws  res- 
tore our  gentry  to  the  country  ? or  would  they 
not  rather  have  the  effect  of  driving  away  the 
few  that  remain,  by  equalizing  a heavy  system 
of  taxation  here,  with  what  is  reiunctantly  paid 
in  England  ? The  Gentry,  and  such  others  as 
are  independent,  can  only  be  induced  to  conti- 
nue in  this  country,  surrounded,  as  they  are* 
with  a miserably  discontented  population,  strug- 
gling merchants,  poor  shopkeepers,  and  impo- 
verished agriculturists,  artificers  without  em- 
ployment, and  labourers  without  work;  by  the 
cheapness  of  living,  and  the  hope  of  escaping 
taxes.  In  such  a country,  what  will  not  a wise 
Government  do  to  endeavour  to  effect  a salu- 
tary change  ? What  sacrifices  does  not  the  ur- 
gency and  necessity  of  its  present  state  require  ? 
It  is  downright  simplicity,  to  be  amused  by  such 
idle,  or  indeed,  worse  than  idle,  speculations.— 
The  mind  must  be,  to  the  last  degree,  enthu- 
siastic and  visionary,  that  can  be  brought  to 
think  Ireland  capable  of  being  improved  by 
poor  laws,  or  capable  of  paying  poor  rates.  If 
ever  such  laws  might  have  been  introduced  with 
good  effect  in  Ireland,  the  time  is  gone  by. — 
Providing  for  the  wants  of  the  poor,  must,  it 
employment  cannot  be  found  for  them,  be  left 
to  the  exercise  of  our  own  feelings  and  capabi- 
lities, and  not  by  compulsion.  And  1 do  be- 
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seech  of  you,  &ir,  before  you  pledge  yourself  lo 
the  introduction  and  support  of  a new  and  doubt* 
ful  measure  in  Parliament,  to  consider,  not  only 
the  quality  and  character  of  poor  laws  in  England* 
but  the  ill  effects  they  are  likely  to  produce  in 
Ireland,  a country  proverbially  poor.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  great  consequence,  as  it  regards 
our  present  and  future  happiness,  and  requires 
the  most  deliberate  consideration.  I still  hope* 
however,  that  no  suck  measure  will  be  attempt- 
ed, and  if  it  should,  that  Parliament  will  be 
persuaded,  let  the  merits,  or  demerits  of  poor 
laws,  abtsractedly  considered,  be  what  they  may* 
that  in  this  country,  the  unhappy  propensities 
of  the  people,  and  their  sufferings,  occasioned 
as  they  are,  by  want  of  employment,  would,  as 
well  as  the  public  burthens,  and  number  of  ab- 
sentees, be  increased  by  their  adoption. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be. 

See,  See.  &c. 


Dublin , Aug.  1821. 


M.  C. 
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